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NEGATIVE THINGS 


OST people, philosophers included, seem fond of believing 
that nothing could possess less dubitable ‘‘reality’’ and, 
perhaps, greater epistemological importance, than facts; that facts 
are, indeed, the very ‘‘constituents of reality.’’? Wittgenstein 
identified ‘‘the world’’ itself with ‘‘the totality of facts,’’? C. I. 
Lewis once described it as ‘‘an array of facts,’’ or ‘‘a system of 
facts,’’* and Russell has said that a fact is simply ‘‘anything 
eomplex,’’* that ‘‘facts belong to the objective world’’ and ‘‘are 
not created by our thoughts or beliefs,’’® or more recently, that 
“everything that there is in the world”’ is a fact, a fact thus being 
“something which is there whether anybody thinks so or not.’’® 
Facts, in short, at least in one generally accepted sense of the 
term, are those things we like.to call ‘‘hard,’’ ‘‘solid,’’ and even 
“brute facts,’’?? and hence things whose reality one can scarcely 


1They are so described by George P. Adams, ‘‘Fact and Perspective,’’ 
University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 14, p. 205. 

2 Tractatus, 1.1. 

2* Facts, Systems, and the Unity of the World,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XX (1923), p. 141. 

4‘*On Propositions: What They Are, and How They Mean,’’ Aristotel- 
fan Society, Suppl. Vol. 2, p. 1. (This article is henceforth designated by 
“On Propositions. ’’) 

5**The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,’’ reprinted from the Monist 
(1918-19) by the University of Minnesota (1949), p. 4. (These papers are 
henceforth designated by ‘‘ Logical Atomism.’’) 

®Hwman Knowledge, p. 143. 

TSuch adjectives are doubtless somewhat metaphorical. (One would 
find my table hard, but not, in the same sense, the fact consisting of its being 
hard.) Yet such expressions do indicate that physical facts, like events, 
ate at any rate not ideal or abstract subsistents—probably no one doubts 
there are such things. The expression ‘‘hard facts’’ is commonplace. Rus- 
tll likes to refer to physical facts as ‘‘solid’’ (e.g., ‘‘On Propositions,’’ p. 
87). Such expressions as ‘‘the brute Reality of the world of Fact’’ abound 
in J. Royce’s The World and the Individual, Pt. I (e.g., p. 17). Susanne 
Langer speaks of facts as ‘‘fixed realities’? (Philosophy in a New Key, 
Mentor ed., p- 228). But the most graphic description I have seen is J. 
Loewenberg’s: ‘¢Pacts are always on exhibition, open to the public vision or 
touch, describable by their causes and effects, manifesting themselves in defi- 
nite contexts, compelling recognition by the regularity of their occurrence 
aad behavior, and thwarting those minds foolish enough to sin against them 
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doubt; if, in Mr. Quine’s idiom,® ‘‘there is’’ anything at all, then 
there assuredly are facts, since ‘‘the world”’’ (i.e., everything that 
‘‘there is’’) is thought simply to be the totality of these. 

This, then, by what I take to be almost universal consent, can 
be taken as our first assumption, viz., (i) that facts, or at least 
‘‘physical facts,’’® are ‘‘real,’’ i. e, belong to the ‘‘objective 
world’’ of common sense. Indeed, any disputing over this ques- 
tion could hardly be more than semantic quibbling over what 
‘‘real’’ really means, and we had better avoid that—with only the 
observation that if there are no facts our world must appear bar- 
ren indeed, and our ignorance of it complete.” 

By further common consent we can, I think, add a second 
truism to this, viz., (ii) that facts somehow make beliefs (or al- 
ternatively, propositions, statements, judgments, etc.) true or 
false. A whole line of recent philosophers has noted that facts 
themselves are neither.true nor false, but ‘‘simply are’’?"; yet 
facts do, as these writers all add, have the overwhelmingly im- 
portant function of determining the truth or falsity of our beliefs 
about the world. If, for example, I believe that my table is 
brown, then my state of believing is true only because of my table’s 
being brown; i.e., there is something, some complex or state of af- 


fairs in the world, in the absence of which that belief would be 
erroneous. 


through ignorance or neglect’’ (‘‘The Factitiousness of Qualified Factu- 
ality,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 14, p. 32). 

8I refer to this expression as W. V. Quine’s because he has several times 
raised, as a philosophical problem, the question of ‘‘what there is,’’ though 
he is not particularly concerned with the status of facts. (See, e.g., ‘‘On 
Carnap’s Views of Ontology,’’ Philosophical Studies, Vol. II, 1951, pp. 65- 
72.) The expression is more properly Russell’s; the last lecture of ‘‘ Logical 
Atomism,’’ e.g., is entitled ‘‘Excursus into Metaphysics: What There Is.’’ 

® This qualification is intended to avoid being sidetracked into issues of 
nominalism vs. realism. By ‘‘physical facts’? I mean only complexes whose 
constituents are physical substances, properties, and their relations. Ques- 
tions as to whether ‘‘there really are’’ such facts as 2+ 2=4 are of no con- 
cern to us here. ‘‘Physical facts’’ is a common expression in Russell’s phi- 
losophy ; e.g., Analysis of Matter, pp. 239 f.; Human Knowledge, p. 143. 

10 Cf. C. I. Lewis, op. cit.: ‘‘If there were any phase, part, or aspect of 
the real not comprised in some fact, then the real would contain what could 
. .. neither be known nor imagined. ... So far at least as the real is in- 
telligible, it is constituted of facts... .’’ 

11 E.g., Russell, ‘‘Logical Atomism,’’ p. 5; L. 8. Stebbing, 4 Moders 

Introduction to Logic, pp. 34-85; M. Cohen and E. Nagel, An Introduction to 
' Logic and Scientific Method, p. 218; A. A. Bennett and C. A. Baylis, Formal 
Logic, p. 49; George P. Adams, op. cit., p. 218; W. R. Dennes, ‘‘Fact and 
Interpretation,’? University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 
14, p. 98. 
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Now while most persons, as I said, seem willing to endorse these 
two assumptions, and even to treat them as truisms, there is a 
farther proposition which most philosophers, particularly those 
who rejoice in empiricism, appear to resist, viz., (iii) that negative 
facts have the same status and function as positive ones. Rus- 
sell, who has frequently raised this question, and who in the course 
of time has completely altered his position with respect to it, 
once noted that ‘‘there is implanted in the human breast an al- 
most unquenchable desire to find some way of avoiding the admis- 
sion that negative facts are as ultimate as those that are posi- 
tive.’’2* In this he seems to have been right. That the world is 
“an array of facts’’ seems obvious enough, to the point of trivi- 
ality, but if it once suggests itself that included in this array are 
certain irreducibly negative things,” existing quite independently 
of any beliefs or denials of men, we seem to have struck upon the 
bizarre. Similarly, that there are things in the world upon which 
depend the truth and falsity of judgments seems trivially obvious, 
until, again, it is suggested that some of these things must be 
negative in nature, entirely apart from any of our affirmations or 
denials. There is indeed the fact consisting of my table’s being 
brown, and accordingly, my believing that it is brown is true; 
but ought we to suppose that there exist additional facts or com- 
plexes consisting of its not being blue, or green, or polka-dotted, 
and so on endlessly? It hardly seems so; something surely 
seems wrong here, and one feels that a bit of analysis should clear 
it all up. 

The implausibility in this notion of negative things becomes 
immense, I take it, when the same dictum is applied to events, as 
it apparently must be, if it applies to facts. For some philoso- 
phers have said, with good reason (whether they are right or 
wrong does not really matter), that events are but a species of 


12On Propositions,’’ p. 4. Cf. ‘‘Logical Atomism,’’ p. 22: ‘*One has 
a certain repugnance to negative facts . . . going about the world. You have 
a feeling that there are only positive facts, and that negative propositons have 
somehow or other got to be expressions of positive facts. When I was lectur- 
ing on this subject at Harvard I argued that there were negative facts, and it 
Rearly produced a riot: the class would not hear of there being negative facts 
at all. I am still inclined to think that there are.’’ 

18 My use of ‘‘things,’’ here and elsewhere, should not mislead. I do not 
Recessarily mean that facts are ‘‘objects,’’ although some might like to think 
of them as such. If there is such a thing as my table’s being brown, then 
obviously, that fact is a ‘‘thing.’? But whether it is an ‘‘object’’ is a ques- 


tion of language; some might prefer to say it is a ‘‘complex’’ or ‘‘state of 
affairs.’’ 
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facts themselves.1* Thus if, as we just assumed, there is some 
fact which, in the obvious sense just mentioned, ‘‘renders true”’ 
my belief that my table is brown, and which exists quite inde. 
pendently of my believing, so also there is a fact upon which de- 
pends the truth of my belief that the sun rose this morning, viz., 
the sun’s rising. But that fact is an event—there occurred a cer- 
tain event this morning, in the absence (or non-occurrence) of 
which my believing would be erroneous. Similarly, my belief 
that Socrates drank hemlock is true because of a particular event 
that happened long ago. Events, in short, seem to fulfill the same 
function as facts, so far as our beliefs about them are concerned.”® 

But are we to suppose that, in addition to all the positive events 
that undoubtedly are constituents of the world’s history, there 
are also numberless negative ones which are constituents of that 
same history? If I enumerate the course of events in my own 
history for today, I shall mention my having breakfast, smoking 
a cigarette, taking a nap, and others; but to make the history com- 
plete, need I also mention events consisting of my not eating pie, 
or beans, or of my not smoking a cigar, or my not dying of a heart 
attack?1° This seems incredible—these ‘‘negative events’’ did 
not happen at all, they are not ‘‘real events,’’ they are no part of 
my history, no ‘‘constituents of reality.’’ Again, we feel that a 
bit of analysis ought to clear this all up. 


Now my purpose here will be to show that, given our two as- 


14 E.g., Rulon Wells, ‘‘The Existence of Facts,’’ Review of Metaphysics, 
Vol. 3 (1949), p. 14; C. J. Ducasse, ‘‘Truth, Verifiability, and Propositions 
about the Future,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8 (1941), p. 335. 

15 Cf. C. A. Baylis, ‘‘Facts, Propositions, Exemplification and Truth,’’ 
Mind, Vol. 57 (1948), pp. 470, 471. Baylis notes, e.g., that a proposition to 
the effect that Nero fiddled while Rome burned is ‘‘made true by a fact which 
existed in Rome shortly before Nero’s death.’’ Some philosophers (eg., 
A. D. Woozley, Theory of Knowledge, 1949, p. 28) would say that facts differ 
from events in that the latter are in time, but this view makes facts very ab- 
stract (timeless) entities. Such entities, in any case, can hardly be equated 
with ‘‘everything that there is in the world’’ (see above, p. 1), and are there- 
fore not what we are concerned with here. 

16 This question is briefly raised and quickly dismissed by A. D. Woozley, 
op. cit., pp. 138-139: ‘‘Take ...a negative proposition such as ‘Mr. 
Churchill did not die on August 11th, 1947.’ . . . We would hardly say, unless 
we were struggling in the last ditch to save a theory, that there was an event 
consisting in Mr. Churchill’s not dying on that day ... it does seem fan- 
tastic to suggest that if we are to give a complete account of Mr. Churchill’s 
life on that day we must include not only the things which did happen to him, 
but also all the things that did not. What makes the proposition true is not 
the occurrence of an event ... to make it true, but the non-occurrence of 
an event ... to make it false.’’ 
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sumptions, analysis does not clear it up, or that, more precisely, 
if our two ‘‘truisms’’ apply to positive facts and events, they apply 
to negative ones no less. If facts are ‘‘the constituents of reality,’’ 
if ‘‘the world can be exhaustively construed as an array of such 
facts,’’ +" and if facts and events are ‘‘what make statements true 
or false,’’ 1* then among these constituents we shall have to include 
irreducibly negative things, i.e., negative facts and negative events. 
Any justification one might offer for the first two of our assump- 
tions, if any ‘‘justification’’ seems needed, would, I believe, es- 
tablish the third proposition also; and conversely, any reason that 
could be given against the third, would be found to spoil the first 
two as well. 

It might be urged that this is merely a problem of semantics. 
I shall not argue whether it is or not, for some writers believe that 
all problems of philosophy are such, and to go into that would 
carry us far afield. I do insist, however, that the way to solve 
this problem is not by defining the word ‘‘fact’’ in its ‘‘ordinary 
usage.’’ Russell has recently declared that ‘‘fact’’ can only be 
defined ostensively,’® and I urge that we follow him. The semantic 
approach would appear as pointless as trying to discover whether 
some metal conducts electricity, by analyzing the usage of the 
word commonly employed to name it; for a believer in negative 
facts and negative events would certainly regard any definitions 
of ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘event’’ as defective which did not permit of the 
possibility of negative ones, while a disbeliever in such things 
might say a definition was too broad if it included them—and we 
would have got nowhere. 

Now to ask, in simple ontological idiom, whether ‘‘there are’’ 
mich things as negative facts and events, is quite plainly inade- 
quate. I therefore propose to substitute for this question four 
theses, each of which amounts to a denial of my view, and then to 
show that each is false. In this fashion I hope to show that in 
Whichever sense the question whether there are negative facts and 
- Regative events is understood, the answer is always the same, viz., 
that in the senses specified, there are negative ones as surely as there 
are positive ones. (We shall forget negative events from here on, to 
avoid prolixity and raising twice what seem to be the same ques- 
tions. My conclusions will be found to apply to events quite as 
Well as to facts.) 


- 170. I, Lewis, op. cit. 
18 Russell, Human Knowledge, p. 143. Of. ‘*Logical Atomism,’’ p. 3, 
aad ‘‘On Propositions,’’ p. 1. 
19 Human Knowledge, p. 143. 
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The four theses I shall elaborate and examine are, briefly, these: 


1, Anyone who knew everything that could be expressed with- 
out using ‘‘not’’ or an equivalent would know the whole course 
of nature, i.e., would ‘‘know everything.’’ »° 

2. If one were to draw up ‘‘an inventory of all the existents 
that comprise the world’’** he might have to include mention of 
facts, but not negative facts, i.e, existents nameable only by ex- 
pressions containing ‘‘not’’ or an equivalent. 

8. ‘‘Strictly negative facts are nowhere to be met with in ex- 
perience,’’ i. e. if they are ever perceivable at all, they are at any 
rate not perceived in the same direct way that positive facts are 
perceived. 

4. True denials, or false affirmations, derive their truth and 
falsity from positive facts; i.e., in the case of any such judgment, 
known to be true or known to be false, there can always be as- 
sumed to be some positive fact, known or unknown, sufficient to 
render it such.”* 

There are, of course, other ways of denying negative facts— 
such as the view that negation is merely an epistemic state func- 
tioning solely for the avoidance of error, rather than the appre- 
hension of what is a fact in its own right—but such other possible 
views as occur to me will, I believe, be implicitly refuted in what 
I say concerning these four. Let us, then, consider these. 


The First Thesis 


The issue raised by the first view can be simplified in a useful 
way by supposing a person who, though not omniscient simply, does 
know everything that can be expressed without using ‘‘not,’’ or an 
equivalent, about some particular object—say, my brown table. 
We can now ask whether there is any fact about this thing of which 
he must necessarily be ignorant. Such a person would, of course, 
know that the table is brown, square, has four legs, and so on, 
since these statements stand for positive facts, but could he be as- 


20 This is one of Russell’s formulations, ibid., p. 121. Cf. Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth, pp. 70 ff. 

21 This expression is borrowed from Rulon Wells, op. cit., p. 11. 

22 R. Demos, ‘‘A Discussion of a Certain Type of Negative Proposition,’’ 
Mind, Vol. 26 (1917), p. 189; ef. p. 195. 

28 This is a consequence of any denial of negative facts, and is accord- 
ingly defended by several authors; e.g., R. Demos, op. cit.; B. Russell, Human 
Knowledge, pp. 120-126; H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, pp. 272-298; W. 
H. Sheldon, ‘‘The Concept of the Negative,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XI 
(1902), pp. 485-496. 
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sumed also to know that it is not green, not round, and does not 
have five legs? 

This can be so only if in knowing, e.g., that it is brown and 
square, he can already be supposed to know that it is neither green 
nor round, i.e., if it can be shown that ‘‘This is not green”’ ex- 
presses nothing, cognitively, not already expressed by ‘‘This is 
brown,’’ and so on for its other ostensibly negative properties. 
This is the line of thought recently appealed to by Russell, who 
remarks that ‘‘if I see that a buttercup is yellow, I hardly seem 
to be adding to my knowledge by remarking that it is not blue and 
not red.’’** On this view, statements containing ‘‘not’’ merely 
express denials or rejections, rather than apprehensions of facts, 
and implicitly assert only the existence of some positive fact or 
other, which would presumably already be known to anyone know- 
ing everything expressible without ‘‘not.’’ ‘‘This is not green,’’ 
for instance, while not implying ‘‘This is brown,’’ does imply that 
“this,’’ whatever it is, is some color other than green; and that 
particular color, whatever it is, will clearly be a constituent of a 
positive fact, already known to the person we are imagining. And 
the object’s being y—i.e., any color other than green—will, plainly, 
be the positive fact which makes ‘‘This is not green’’ true.”> The 
same considerations apply to ‘‘This is not round,’’ ‘‘This is not 
five-legged,’’ and so on. 

But whatever plausibility this view may have, it labors under 
an enormous and quite obvious difficulty which Russell, at least, 
has never failed to perceive.2* The difficulty is that a person can 
be assumed to know that a table is not green, once he knows it is 
brown, only if he realizes that it is not both—which is a negative 
fact. He must be assumed to know, in other words, that some 
properties seem to be contraries, such that if a thing has properties 
6, b, and c, it somehow does not also have properties x, y, and z, 
Which are contraries of the first, and this is purely ‘‘negative 
knowledge,’’ i.e., knowledge of a negative fact. 

The only way one could avoid this difficulty would be to show 
how some statement like ‘‘X is not both green and brown’’ can be 
tendered into or derived from something positive, and this, it seems 
clear, cannot be done.2” For it is simply an ultimate fact about 


2% Human Knowledge, pp. 121-122. 
25 Cf. Russell, ibid., p. 121. 
26 ‘*Logical Atomism,’’ p. 23; ‘‘On Propositions,’’ p. 4; Human Knowl- 
sage, p. 123. ; 
27 Russell would apparently translate this in some such fashion as ‘‘A 
| Gisbelief that X is green and X is brown is true’’ (see Human Knowledge, 
@ =P 125), but this would violate his own initial requirement that we use no ex- 
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my table that if, e.g., it is brown, then somehow it is not also 
green.** There is no positive fact discernible which renders this 
true ; i.e., there is no positive fact which is contrary to this instance 
of contrariety, and from which this latter could possibly be de- 
rived. 

Accordingly, the quasi-omniscient person who knew every- 
thing about my table expressible without using ‘‘not’’ could be re- 
garded as knowing (implicitly) everything about my table, only 
if we first allowed him quite a few negative facts, all involving a 
notion of contrariety—which qualification destroys the whole point 
of this first view, for if we concede him these, we may as well go 
ahead and admit all the others too. 


The Second Thesis 


Some writers, following Wittgenstein and Russell, and like 
them viewing the world as the ‘‘totality of facts,’’ have remarked 
that no inventory of all the things there are could be complete if 
it omitted mention of facts.2® Assuming this view to be correct, 
we can now, as these writers do not,®° ask whether negative facts 
would have to be included in such an inventory, or whether, as 
seems more reasonable, they would be excluded on the ground that 
they are essentially absences or privations, i.e., things which are 
not, and hence things which it would be inappropriate to list 
among all the things there are. 

To simplify our problem, let us suppose that we are to make 
an inventory, not of ‘‘the world,’’ but of all the existents compris- 

ing some part of it—say, the contents of my room. Now since my 
room contains among other things a table, a book, and a pencil, 
we shall have to mention these. But our task is at once found to 
be more complicated than may have appeared, for we shall, of 
course, have to list also the red color that the pencil has, the 
tenth page of the book, the right front leg of the table, the indi- 
vidual tobacco crumbs scattered about, the relation obtaining be- 


pression equivalent to ‘‘not.’? In two such expressions as ‘‘Jones believes 
that X is not both green and brown’’ and ‘‘Jones disbelieves that X is both 
green and brown,’’ ‘‘disbelicves’’ assimilates the meaning of ‘‘not.’’ 

28I say ‘‘somehow,’’ because there is evidently no logical impossibility 
here. Somehow or other, a thing can be both tall and green, but, curiously 
enough, it cannot be both brown.and green. We have learned this in experi- 
ence. Cf. Russell, Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 82. 

29 E.g., Rulon Wells, op. cit., p. 11; Paul Marhenke, ‘‘Fact and Deserip- 
tive Reference,’’ University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 
14, p. 126. Cf. Russell, ‘‘Logical Atomism,’’ pp. 4, 9, 23, 29. 

80 Exeepting Russell, of course. 
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tween the book and the table, and so on. And this is still super- 
ficial, even as a beginning, for is it not clear that, in addition to 
a lot of bare particulars and unidentified properties and relations, 
we must mention also what the properties are properties of, and 
what the relations relate? We cannot, for instance, be content 
with enumerating the abstract universals ‘‘red,’’ ‘‘green,’’ ‘‘hav- 
ing four legs,’’ etc., and the general relations ‘‘on,’’ ‘‘next to,’’ 
and so forth; it is necessary to mention also that, for example, the 
relation ‘‘on’’ referred to is a particular one obtaining between 
a book and a table, in a certain way most easily expressed by saying 
that the book is on the table, and that the property ‘‘red’’ is one 
possessed by the pencil rather than, say, the table; and so on. We 
seem, in short, obliged to mention the complexes, facts, or states 
of affairs of which various particulars, relations, and properties | 
are constituents, such as the facts consisting of the pencil’s being 
red, the book’s being green, the table’s having four legs, etc. 
But, the question now arises, would we have also to include in 
our inventory the blue color which the pencil has not, the ink bot- 
tle that is not on the table, the eraser which the pencil lacks, and 
the five-hundredth page which the book does not include? Would 
we have to mention all the colors that the pencil has not, all the 
things that are absent from the table, together, perhaps, with the 
fact consisting of there being no elephant contained in the room, 
and so on endlessly? The answer seems quite clearly to be that 
we would not, that something is wrong here. 
This answer ought not, however, to seem quite so obvious; for 
just as it is a fact that the room contains a table, or that there is 
& book on top of the table, so also it seems to be no less a fact that 
the room contains no elephant, and that the pencil is not blue. 
And we can claim knowledge of these facts, no less than of the 
positive ones enumerated in the first place ; one might know nothing 
whatever about my room, for instance, except that it contains no 
elephant, in which case he would assuredly be knowing something 
that is a fact. And just as we are naming a fact when we say that 
the pencil is red, so also we appear to be calling attention to a fact 
When we say that the table does not have a fifth leg. If, therefore, 
there is a fact or state of affairs consisting of the table’s having 
four legs, so also there seems to be another consisting of the pen- 
cil’s not being yellow, another consisting of its not being white, 
and yet others consisting of its not being black, or blue, ete. More- 
Over, once we had completed our inventory in so far as this could 
_be done in positive terms, we would still need to add at least one 
More fact about the room, no less essential than the others; the 
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fact, namely, that the enumeration of positive things is complete, 
that these are all there are, that there are not any more—which 
is a negative fact, quite incapable of derivation from anything 
positive we may have mentioned.** 

There seem to be only two plausible ways of trying to avoid 
this view, neither of which will do. First, it might be suggested 
that we erred by including any facts in our inventory to begin 
with, in which case we might be able to get rid of all the negative 
ones by excluding the positive ones along with them. But this 
amounts to saying that there really are no such things as facts at 
all; which implies such violently paradoxical results as that when 
a scientist, for instance, is observing the facts, which is surely one 
of his chief tasks, there is really nothing at all that he is observing; 
or, that there really are no facts or states of affairs or ‘‘features in 
the constitution of the world’’*? upon which could depend the 
soundness or erroneousness of any believings one might entertain 
concerning the contents of my room. This suggestion would, more- 
over, be inconsistent with the first of the two assumptions we 
decided to accept at the outset, and upon which our whole discus- 
sion is partly predicated; viz., that the world is an array, or to- 
tality, of facts, or that facts, as we then put it, are the constituents 
of reality. 

Secondly, it might be suggested that negative statements simply 
express rejections or disbeliefs, serving only for the avoidance of 
error, rather than positive apprehensions of what are facts in their 
own right *; and that, accordingly, in the case of any such dis- 
belief that in its own way is ‘‘true,’’ there can be assumed to be 
something positive that makes it such. This suggestion, however, 
seems to presuppose the aforementioned notion of contrariety, 
which I think I have shown always involves a negative fact. But 
more significant, as I shall try to show when we turn to the fourth 
thesis, it appears false that all true disbeliefs can be regarded as 
deriving their truth from something positive. What positive 
feature of my room and its contents, for instance, could ever be 

81 Cf. J. N. Findlay, Meinong’s Theory of Objects, pp. 51-52; Russell, 
Human Knowledge, pp. 133 ff. : 

82 Russell, ‘On Propositions,’’ p. 1. 

88 This deserves to be called the ‘‘traditional’’ view of negative judg- 
ment. It is set forth as obvious by I. Kant (Critique of Pure Reason, Kemp- 
Smith transl., pp. 108, 490, 574) and H. Bergson (op. cit., pp. 287 ff.). It is 
endorsed by Franz Brentano (Wahrheit wnd Evidenz, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 9%, 
124) and W. H. Sheldon (op. cit.). What is essentially the same view seems 
to underlie arguments of C. J. Ducasse, in ‘‘ Propositions, Opinions, Sentences 


and Facts,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXVII (1940), pp. 701-711. Ct. 
also Russell, Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, pp. 211-212. 
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found from which one could conclude, even given the notion of 
contrariety, that the pencil lacks an eraser? The supposition that 
there must be something positive to make such a negative judg- 
‘ment true is, as I shall try to show shortly, only a gratuitous dogma 
serving as a prop for what passes as ‘‘common sense.”’ 


The Third Thesis 


Perhaps the abiding reason for the general prejudice against 
irreducibly negative things in the universe is the common feeling 
that we never observe, perceive, or otherwise directly experience 
them. We do not really see, for instance, a red pencil’s not being 
blue; what we perceive is its being red, and on the basis of this 
wholly positive perception, we somehow conclude that it is not 
blue. Or if we see an animal approaching from a distance, and 
then at some point declare ‘‘That is not a dog,’’ our assertion does 
not result from our actually seeing some negative entity, but 
rather, from our seeing something positive—such as a fox—and 
then remarking, on the basis of the positive thing we perceive, that 
it is not what we had supposed. Negative facts or states of af- 
fairs, that is to say, seem clearly to be absences, lacks, or priva- 
tions, and as such devoid of any properties which could possibly 
render them apprehensible in experience. If we can ever be-said 
to ‘‘perceive’’ them at all, it must be indirectly, i.e., by inference 
from something positive which, of course, we perceive directly. 

This is the view currently endorsed by Russell, from whom I 
have borrowed the dog-fox example.** Identically the same view 
was once worked out by Bergson, in a penetrating but now un- 
deservedly neglected analysis of the idea of nothingness.** It is 
also the supposition underlying the excellent arguments of another 
early paper on the problem, whose author repeatedly declares that 
negative facts and ‘‘purely negative objects’’ are never, after all, 
“met with in experience.’’ 20 

This seemingly sensible view, however, I take to be no more 
than a curious prejudice, which it is difficult to see how experience 
or reason could ever have yielded. It can, at any rate, be shown 


84 Human Knowledge, pp. 125-126. Cf. Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, 
pp. 73 f. But I believe Russell also argues, somewhere, for negative percep- 
tions; the reference escapes me. 

85 ‘What is, and what is perceived, is the presence of one thing or of 
another, never the absence of anything’’ (op. cit., pp. 281 ff.). Bergson uses 
examples similar to Russell’s; e.g., one does not perceive a table’s not being 
white, but instead perceives that it is black; or one does not actually see that 
the ground is not damp, but sees that it is dry, etc. (pp. 288, 293). 

86 R. Demos, op. cit. 
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to be wrong, and the simplest way to accomplish this will be by 

means of examples of two facts, one positive and one negative, 

both of which are perceivable in precisely the same manner, viz., 
directly.*’ 

) Consider two small circles, the first with a dot in the center, 

and the other empty: 


O O 


Now—to illustrate first the perception of a positive fact—when one 
looks at this first object, what he directly apprehends is not, it 
seems clear, merely the circle and the dot, but also a certain com- 
plex of things-in-relation, viz., a fact or state of affairs consisting 
of the dot’s being in the circle. And that this is a case of immedi- 
ate apprehension, no less than the perception of the dot or the 
circle considered by themselves, is indicated by the circumstances 
that the fact thus known is no result of inference of any sort. 
For what could one, observing this object, cite as evidence for this 
fact; i.e., what could he indicate, from which this fact could pos- 
sibly be derived? Only the fact itself, the dot’s being within the 
circle. One does not, in other words, perceive two bare particu- 
lars, a dot and a circle, and then somehow conclude from the ex- 
istence of these to the existence of a fact consisting of the dot’s 
being in the circle—something more than this is needed, and the 
only thing that will do is the fact of the dot’s being in the circle.” 


But from the perception of this fact, there is no need to infer it, 
evidence and conclusion here being precisely the same; there 
simply is no inference involved at all, but only direct apprehen- 
sion. One simply sees, in short, that the dot is in the circle.* 

I think there should be no occasion to dispute this rather trivial 
observation, for surely it is some such simple act of apprehension 
as this which we refer to when we speak of people ‘‘observing the 


87 In speaking of things being directly or immediately perceived, I am not 
raising any issue connected with sense data, the problems of which are en- 
tirely irrelevant to this discussion. I mean only to indicate that we do not 
infer their existence from something else that is perceived. Atoms and the 
emotional states of other people are, in this sense, indirectly perceived. In 
saying that facts are directly or immediately perceived, I mean that we per- 
ceive them in the same non-inferential way that we sometimes perceive, ¢.g., 
the moon. One could substitute for my examples of circles (physical objects), 
circular sense data, and the issue I am raising would be unaltered. ; 

88 Perception merely of a dot and a circle would be equally consistent 
with the dot’s being outside the cirele—but we see that it is within the circle. 

80°C, A. Baylis has used a similar argument to show that ‘‘there are’ 
such things as facts, though he omits mention of negative facts. He uses the 
example of two visual sense data of differing color and size (op. cit., pp. 
461-462). Of. B. Mayo, ‘‘Mr. Baylis on Facts,’’ Mind, vol. 49 (1940). 








~~ 


conclusion would apply, of course, to negative events.** 
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facts.’’ If I see Jones leave the house, what I directly perceive 


_ is not merely Jones and the house, but also the fact, or event, 


consisting of his leaving. Examples could be multiplied end- 
lessly, this kind of perception being a common, though philoso- 
phically rather neglected, aspect of experience.* 

Now suppose we turn to the second circle, which is empty. 
What we immediately perceive now, of course, is a circle, and we 
fail to perceive any dot. But this non-perception of a dot is not 
merely a failure to perceive—this would have resulted equally 
from keeping our eyes closed.** What we now directly perceive 
is the circle, and the fact, complex, or state of affairs consisting of 
its being empty.*? And that this latter is immediately appre- 
hended is indicated by the consideration that our knowledge of this 
fact, again, results from no inference—the only ‘‘evidence’’ we 
could cite for the fact that there is no dot in the circle is simply 
the fact that there is none, which amounts to saying that there is 
no inference here at all, that the perception of this fact is as im- 
mediate as the perception of the circle itself. And since our only 
justification for believing that there is a circle there is our per- 
ceiving it, so also we can assert the existence of the negative fact 
consisting of there being no dot in it, since this is likewise directly 
perceived. 

The considerations are, I submit, exactly the same in both the 
examples, and hence they warrant the same conclusion, viz., that 
negative facts are perceivable as well as positive ones, and in 
identically the same way, namely, immediately. So if veridically 
perceiving a thing warrants belief in its existence, as I think no 
one doubts that it does, there are assuredly negative facts, com- 
plexes, or states of affairs no less than positive ones. The same 


40 Certain problems of perception suggested by these comments have been 
earefully discussed by Roderick M. Chisholm, ‘‘ Verification and Perception,’?’ 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie, no. 17-18 (1951). 

41 Cf. Russell, Human Knowledge, p. 120. 

42 Provided, of course, that we look for a dot; we might not notice 
whether the circle does or does not contain a dot. But in the same fashion, 
We sometimes perceive physical substances without noticing (apperceiving) 
them, our thoughts being ‘‘elsewhere.’? When I speak of the circle as empty, 
I mean, of course, empty of dots. 

+ 48Cf, J. N. Findlay, op. cit., p. 55: ‘*‘ Absences and lacks are all per- 
feetly specific and distinct, just as the holes in a piece of lace have shapes as 
characteristic as the actual embroidery. We do not create such absences or 
lacks by our thinking, but discover them in the same way that we discover the 
Milky Way.’’ A similar point has just recently been made by Hans Regnéll, 
who argues that ‘‘the dark, the silent, and the empty are certainly perceived 
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The Fourth Thesis 


The problem of negative facts sometimes presents itself as that 
of finding a way of deriving the truth of sound disbelief and the 
falsity of erroneous assertion from ‘‘the world of positive fact.’’ 
If, that is to say, we assume, as is generally done, that our believ- 
ings somehow depend upon facts for their truth and falsity, and 
further assume the world to be constituted wholly of positive facts, 
it becomes clear that any correct disbelief, for instance, must in 
some way depend for its truth on something positive. If I dis- 
believe that the sky is green, my judgment is correct because of 
something wholly positive—in this case, the fact consisting of the 
sky’s being blue. If I erroneously believe that Mary is making 
pies, the falsity involved here cannot result from any complex or 
state of affairs consisting of Mary’s merely not making pies, since 
no such purely negative complex could exist; instead, it must be 
because Mary is doing something incompatible with pie-making 
—sleeping, for instance. 

This is clearly a necessary consequence of any denial of nega- 
tive facts, and is, accordingly, a part of the view now endorsed by 
Russell, who attempts to show by argument ‘‘how negative sen- 
tences can be true, and.can be known, without its being necessary 
to assume that there are facts which can only be asserted in sen- 
tences containing the word ‘not.’’’** A negative judgment of 
perception expressible by ‘‘This is not blue,’’ he notes, ‘‘may be 
interpreted as meaning ‘This is a color differing from blue,’ where 
‘differing’ is the positive relation that might be called ‘dissimi- 
larity’... . At any rate, it may be taken that this is the fact in 
virtue of which my judgment is true.’’** And he finally asserts 
that ‘‘all empirical negative judgments are derived from negative 
judgments of perception of the type ‘This is not blue,’ ’’*’ that 


no less than their positive opposites .... It has been assumed that just 
‘impressions’ caused by positive ‘stimuli’ make out the content of our direct 
experience of the external world. Negative phenomena are accordingly some- 
times considered as non-existent. A hole, or a pause is just nothing, it may 
seem. But in that case should we really be able to perceive what does not 
exist?—I think it should be admitted that our conception of existence is un- 
Clear on that point.’’ (On Negation and Negative Facts,’’ Theoria, vol. 
17 (1951), pp. 215-216). Morris Lazerowitz, though on anti-metaphysical 
grounds, has recently made essentially the same point (Analysis, vol. 12 
(1052), pp. 62-63). 
44. Demos’ expression, which he sometimes uses interchangeably with 
*sthe world of positive objects’’ (op. cit., pp. 189, 190, 194). 
: 45 Russell, Human Knowledge, p. 125. 
46 Ibid., p. 122. < 
aAr Ibid., p. 125 (italics supplied). 
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such an analysis covers ‘‘all cases in which observation leads us to 
assert a sentence containing the word ‘not.’ ’’ “s 
This is, of course, not merely a consequence of an analysis 


- elaborated by Russell, but is, as I said, a necessary consequence of 


any denial of the existence of negative facts and events, and hence, 
a consequence of common sense itself, in so far as it is ‘‘common 
sense’’ to say that the world is constituted of ‘‘hard facts,’’ but 
not of irreducibly negative ones. If something is not so, then it 
must be because something real, some positive fact, prevents it; 
if anything lacks some property, this must be because it has some 
other property which is incompatible with (or ‘‘positively dis- 
similar’’ to) the first; and in general, absences and lacks in the 
universe must be regarded as things excluded by what the world 
contains—which conclusion does seem to preserve the possibility 
of correct denials and erroneous assertions without sacrificing a 
‘“‘common-sense’’ ontology.*® 

But, I now submit, there really is not the slightest reason, be- 
yond the prejudices of common sense, for believing all this. For 
is it not quite common for a substance simply to lack some property 
or other, without having any other property that is incompatible 
with what it lacks, or for certain things simply to be absent from 
the universe, without being positively excluded by what the -uni- 
verse contains? The examples utilized by Russell and others do, 
to be sure, accord with their theories, since they are always in- 
stances of contrariety (colors, times, places, etc.), but it yet seems 
commonplace for some negative beliefs to be true without the 
corresponding positive beliefs being in the least incompatible with 
anything else that is true. A drop of water, for instance, lacks 
odor, color, taste, and viscosity, but there is no obvious need to 
assume that these properties are excluded from it by the others it 
has, that because, e.g., it has no color, this must be because of some 
other property, perhaps unknown, which it has. When one cor- 


48 Ibid., p. 126 (italics supplied). My criticisms of Russell, here and 
elsewhere, will not, I hope, obscure my indebtedness to him in the treatment 
of this problem. 

49Cf, H. W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, p. 172: ‘‘... the 
negative judgment ... rests upon and presupposes the affirmative. If dead 
nettles do not sting, there must be some characteristic which they do possess, 
incompatible with stinging. There is always a positive character as the 
ground of a negation.’’ Cf. also Bergson, op. cit., p. 285: ‘‘To represent the 
object A non-existent can only consist ... in adding something to the idea 
of this object: we add to it, in fact, the idea of an exclusion of this particular 
Object by actual reality in general. To think the object A as non-existent 
-.. is then to think that another reality, with which it is incompatible, sup- 
plants it.’? 
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rectly denies that water is colored, must it be supposed that the 
truth of his denial arises from some known or unknown property 
of water, which cannot coexist with color? I see no reason for 
thinking so, unless the property in question be that of being 
colorless—which is simply, again, the absence of color. Simi- 
larly, there do not happen to be any lizards, rocking chairs, or 
goldfish in my study, but need we suppose that these things are 
positively excluded by the things my study contains, or that their 
presence would be incompatible with something else that is there? 
If I believe that there is no elephant in my room, should we as- 
sume that some true positive proposition about my room renders 
necessary the absence of any elephant? Or that there is some 
feature about my room that could not coexist with an elephant! 
Again, I see no reason for thinking so. It certainly seems as 
though I can perceive, quite simply and directly, that there is no 
elephant, that if anyone believed there were, he would believe 
falsely for no other reason than that there is not, in fact, any ele- 
phant there—a fact about my room which appears quite ultimate 
or underived.*? ; 

Furthermore, even if it were the case that the absence of any- 
thing must result from its exclusion by something else, it would 
scarcely follow that negative judgments can never be apprehen- 
sions of things that are facts in their own right. Let us suppose, 
for example, that our drop of water does lack color because it has 
some property, P, which cannot coexist with color; still, these ap- 
pear to be two quite distinct facts, viz., the fact consisting of its 
‘Jacking color, and the fact consisting of its having P—as seems 
obvious when we reflect that it would be quite possible to know 
that the drop is colorless without at all knowing why, i.e., without 
knowing, or even suspecting, that it has the property P.** 

Our general and perhaps disagreeable conclusion must there- 
fore be that if there are any facts at all—and it would seem per- 


50 This water example was suggested by J. N. Findlay, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
81 It is possible to think of features of my room which could not coexist 
with an elephant, and features of the world which exclude an elephant’s being 
in my room, but they all involve negative facts. If we say, for instance, (i) 
that every portion of space in my room is occupied by something other than 
an elephant we are saying that none of these things is an elephant. Or if we 
say (ii) that there exist a finite number of elephants, A, B, C, .. . ete., and 
that A is in Africa, B in the zoo . . . ete., we need to add that, e.g., what is 
in the zoo is not also in my room. Or if we say (iii) that my room contains 
such-and-such things, we shall have to add that none of these is an elephant, 
and that these are all there are, there are not any others. 
52 This point has also been made by Findlay, op. cit., p. 50. 
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verse to doubt this—and if, in particular, the world is a ‘‘totality 
of facts,’’ then within this totality we must certainly reckon the 
existence of numberless irreducibly negative things. And by 
precisely parallel reasoning, we can conclude that if there are or 
have been any events at all, and if a history is but a totality of 
these, then within such a totality we must reckon the existence 
(or occurrence)** of numberless negative ones. 


RICHARD TAYLOR 
Brown UNIVERSITY 





TOWARDS A NATURAL TELEOLOGY 


N the period from Spinoza to the end of the 19th century, the 

reading of design into nature received such devastating at- 
tacks from naturalists and non-naturalists alike that there de- 
veloped an epistemological neurosis which Von Baer aptly termed 
“teleophobia.’’ Present-day naturalists are disposed to believe 
that such hostility to purposive concepts went too far. Though 
not seeking to revive the notion of a Cosmic Designer, they 
nevertheless recognize, in the words of Professor Randall, that 
“ends are achieved through natural means, and that a concern with 
means and ends is fundamental for human understanding.’’? 
They may even assert with Professor Costello that ‘‘the language 
of teleology is as natural and accurate as the language of causal- 
ity and . . . not merely in biology.’’? In spite of this cautious 
welcome back to what Mr. Bertrand Russell once characterized 
as ‘‘an undesirable alien,’’ there is little agreement as to how 
far below man the category of ‘‘means and ends’’ shall be deemed 
applicable. 

Within the broader movement of recent naturalism one may 
distinguish a number of teleological positions. (1) There are 
those who deny that ‘‘ends operate’ in either man or nature 
and who affirm that the appearance of purposiveness is the work 
of unconscious mechanisms. This view has found eloquent ex- 
pression in Mr. Santayana’s writings where it reflects a kind of 
cosmic epiphenomenalism. In a less philosophical form it also 
Appears in radical behaviorism. An unresolved paradox of this 


S8If it should be suggested that events do not exist, but occur, then it 
@oald be said equally that oceurrence is the sort of existenee events have. 
There could be no issue here. . 

1 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. Krikorian (Columbia 
University Press, 1944), p. 379. 

2 Ibid., p. 315. 
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position is that it first bifurcates means and ends and then re. 
gards ends as mysterious resultants of what are, in consequence, 
wholly hypothetical means. (2) There is the view that ‘‘ends 
operate’’ increasingly in man’s creative intelligence but not else- 
where in nature. This seems to be Professor Randall’s view and 
it is perhaps. the main instrumentalist position. It has the dis- 
advantage of setting up a discontinuity between man and nature 
in a system that supremely emphasizes the continuity between 
them. This is partly but not wholly mitigated by distinguishing 
between a genetic and a functional continuity. (3) Some affirm 
that ends operate in all living organisms, whether through a 
creative life force, as conceived -by Bergson, or mechanistically, 
as in Professor Krikorian’s theory that living organisms are 
physico-chemical systems which exhibit a ‘‘bias’’ towards growth 
and self-maintenance. (4) The late Frederick Woodbridge 
boldly declared that nature’s teleology is primary and man’s 
secondary. ‘‘Nature as a whole is teleological.’’ Is she not full 
of levers, inclined planes, rotary motions, and a host of agencies 
and devices, many of them products of evolution, which man copies ' 
or adapts to his uses? At times, Professor Dewey seems to share 
this view. The objects of science constitute an ‘‘order of rela- 
tions which serve as useful tools of action.’’ Despite nature’s 
hazardous aspects, both her novelties and her uniformities en- 
hance our purposes. Yet mere end-states and ‘‘ends-in-view”’ 
should never be confused.* (5) There are the metaphysical na- 
turalists who see in nature as a whole, not only the tools and 
models of human action or a vague anticipatoriness of purpose, 
but a definite striving for or a positive achievement of objective 
value. One thinks of Samuel Alexander’s cosmic nisus towards 
life, mind, and deity, of Professor Montague’s teleological ener- 
gism, and of Whitehead’s panteleological view that every occasion 
is ‘‘prehensively organized’’ with a bipolarity of causal efficiency 
and finality, of ‘‘historic route’’ and ‘‘subjective aim.’’ These 
right-wing naturalists, despite their differences, seem to agree 
that nature is neither hostile nor indifferent to man’s emerging 
purposiveness but is fundamentally, even though more elementally, 
of the same texture. 

Whether teleological properties are to be affirmed or denied 
of the lower orders of nature, it must surely be by analogical in- 
ference. But unfortunately no type of inference is more beset 
with pitfalls. Let us note only the more serious ones. (1) There 
is the impulse to exaggerate resemblances and to minimize dif- 


8 John Dewey, Eaperience and Nature, Chapter III. 
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ferences, as in the behaviorist’s assimilation of human purposes to 
conditioned reflexes and the panpsychist’s identification of habit 
and natural law. (2) One may exaggerate differences and mini- 
mize resemblances, as where Bergson, for example, stressed the 
unpredictability of purpose and the repetitiveness of natural 
mechanism. (3) A common error is to compare a pre-scientific 
description of human purpose with a scientific account of natural 
mechanism. Since thorough-going scientific analyses of purpose 
began about 1920, this error may have vitiated most teleological 
discussions since the time of Newton. (4) There is the fallacy 
of unfair sampling of the analogical fields, as in those writers, 
for example, who compare the most crude and wasteful of na- 
tural processes with the most efficient varieties of human pur- 
pose. (5) There is the confusion of pure, deductive analogy 
in which exact, quantitative or static resemblances are rigor- 
ously required and so-called ‘‘inductive analogy’’ in which differ- 
ences are fully expected. In evolutionary theory similarity of prin- 
ciple with progressive diversity of detail is the actual mode of 
procedure. Such use of analogy in germinating hypotheses 
has played an important role in the history of science and 
is best seen where a central resemblance of pattern is appre- 
hended in diverse factual areas in which novelties of detail or 
disparity of circumstance may mask the underlying order from 
all but the eye of genius. 

An admirably instructive but not wholly successful attempt 
to avoid these difficulties is found in the late John Laird’s view 
that natural teleological systems possess three closely related 
properties: adaptation, co-adaptation, and selective use of the 
environment.* Adaptation means fitness to the environment, 
for example, of the eye to light or the ear to sound. Co-adapta- 
tion means the mutual fitness of organisms to serve each others’ 
ends, as in symbiosis and cross-pollination of the flowers by the 
bees; and also the mutual fitness of parts of the same organism 
to perform services to each other and ‘to the organism as a whole, 
for example, of the lungs, heart, stomach, endocrines, and nerves. 
The third property consists in selecting whatever is useful for 
growth and self-maintenance. So the oak tree absorbs sunlight, 
Moisture, carbon dioxide, and soil chemicals in such a way as to 
Promote its own biological welfare. The last property seems es- 
Pecially significant to Laird because it exemplifies a more gen- 
etal tendency in nature towards completion, i.e., to take or to hold 
onto that which is necessary to complete a given whole. Even 


_ 4Theiem and Cosmology, Chapter VIII, especially pp. 252-260. 
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the magnet selecting iron rather than silver is a true case of ‘‘na- 
tural election’’ which is the prototype of all value. 

Having thus discovered certain promising criteria by which 
to recognize teleological processes in nature by observation, Laird 
now affirms that he can find no sufficient analogy between these 
and man’s conscious purposes. For human purpose may be de- 
fined as the idea of future welfare or apparent value acting as 
an efficient cause in the present; and no such anticipatory idea- 
tion is known to be present in the oak tree, the spider’s web- 
weaving, and the moorhen’s instinctive dive when startled. Let 
us note now some difficulties in this argument. Both types of 
teleology are called value-achieving on the analogical ground of 
possessing the common pattern of tendency to completion. Yet 
when ‘‘idead’’ and ‘‘non-idead’’ teleology are compared, it is the 
precise element that is said to be present in the former and absent 
in the latter, namely ideas with future reference. But the pat- 
tern is similar, for the same writer admits that pre-adjustment 
is a mark of unidead teleology. The moorhen’s diving mecha- 
nism is ready to function before its first use; it anticipates at least 
a kind of situation. A second difficulty is that there seems to be 
a greater gap between inanimate teleology (the magnet) and the 
oak tree or other biological cases than between animal instinct 
and human purpose. Finally, the two main types of teleological 
process in the universe are left sundered and disconnected in 
spite of their common possession of value. This dualism may in- 
deed turn out to be insurmountable. But it is possible that the 
definition of human purpose in ideational-abstractionist terms may 
be the barrier to the desired theoretical synthesis. 

_ It seems better to start empirically, as the scientific psycholo- 
gist does, with the experiencing organism reacting sensitively to 
its effective environment, tentatively adapting its inner pattern 
of felt need to the outer field of objective relationship and more 
or less ‘‘intelligently’’ selecting those acts, objects, or qualities 
which are seen to fit into the forward movement of the goal en- 
deavor. If this be true, then human purpose exhibits the same 
three properties ascribed by Laird to natural teleological systems. 
It is adaptive to the potential pathways and goal-pointings of the 
environment; it selects and utilizes materials and energies from 
the environment; and it is co-adaptive or integrative, i.e., tend- 
ing to resolve an initial chaos or incompletion into a more stable 
and coherent pattern of valuational achievement. Whether 8 
man stocks his larder, builds a railroad, or makes a geological 
survey, he almost inevitably carries out these three functions. 
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Thus we never start with the idea of the end looming up like 
a new star in the night sky. Nor do we start with that other ab- 


h straction: a bio-chemical organism responding like a constellation a 
1 of purely impersonal forces to a purely external stimulus. We a 
e rather take our start with the ‘‘phenomenal self’’ or whole of 7 
. experience within which organism and environmental field may a 
5 be distinguished as parts that are already structured and, in a 4 
‘ measure, pre-adjusted to each other. It is true that the behavior- 3 
\- ist may define purposive behavior in men and animals without the 4 
t use of introspective terms, as in E. C. Tolman’s definition of pur- a 
f pose as behavior that is ‘‘docile relative to objectively determin- : 
sf able ends.’’® But the observer is himself a purposive agent and J 
t interprets the end-state in terms of satisfaction or ‘‘good pat- { 
e tern’’; and the term ‘‘objective’’ must surely mean verifiable in { 
t the experience of others. J 
t. Much light has been thrown upon the analogy thus taking 
it shape between human purpose and natural teleology by Cannon’s q 
F Wisdom of the Body. In the view of this eminent physiologist, 7 
st the primary concern of the animal organism is to preserve its 
Ye complex equilibrium or to advance to a more adequate level of 
1e adjustment, whether by growth and exercise or by emergency re- | 
ot action. In order that the animal may enjoy the security of an J 
al inner stability in the face of rapidly changing circumstances, C 
in many different equilibria must be preserved, e.g., blood-sugar ’ 
n- concentration, body-temperature, and oxygen supply. Each of i: 
ne these has a definite function to perform relative to the welfare : 
y of the whole and all are inter-regulated by a flexible system of r 
checks and balances. These ‘‘compensatory devices’’ are further 2 
0- regulated so as to synchronize with each other, whether by delicate & 
to electro-chemical adjustors or by unknown mechanisms. In each 1. 
- form of homeostasis, there is a wide margin of safety, a restora- A 
re tive reaction in case of emergency and suitable forms of storage. i. 
es According to Cannon, the wonder is not how easily the animal or i 
n- human organism breaks down but how well it performs its ex- i. 
ne tremely complicated task. : fe 
18. It is noteworthy that evolutionary advance is marked by two rk 
he complementary developments; sensitivity to environmental change fe 
m and at the same time greater stability of ‘‘internal milieu.’’ ae 
d- Cannon seems to hold that this is a learned reaction in both in- : 
le dividual and race. Thus the infant reacts to his changing world 
5 with crude and vigorous vitality, his homeostasis oscillating in 
al Wide and sometimes alarming swings. But by the time he is an 


5 Purposive Behavior in Men and Animals, p. 423. 
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adult, his various equilibria have attained a surprising constancy, 
In the case of the species, millions of years of experimental se- 
lection have gone into the perfecting of this truly remarkable 
system of organized fitness. Is there not here a hint of an im- 
manent inventiveness comparable to Bergson’s creative life force, 
yet operative in the form of a cosmic learning process? 

Cannon’s physiology, although mechanistic in detail, is teleo- 
logical in four main respects: (1) When it comes to finding the 
specific agency by which a certain result is attained, bio-chemical 
research is rewarding, but in understanding the part played by 
these devices in the economy of the whole, teleological interpreta- 
tion is not only permissible but indispensable. (2) The highly 
complex adaptiveness of the organism is said to be ‘‘not acci- 
dental.’’* By this Cannon seems to mean that homeostasis is a 
system of ‘‘organized self-government’’ in which each organ, 
each cell in fact, has a measure of local autonomy and yet fits into 
a flexible framework of corporate utility. (3) Many useless or 
dysteleological reactions can be understood in terms of a more 
inclusive teleology. Given a whole reaction that is contributed 
to by many organs in differing degrees, it is inevitable that some 
partial reactions should fit some emergency situations better than 
others. Just as free speech is both wholesome and dangerous 
in the social organism, so is sweating in hypoglycemia, or blood- 
pressure rise in time of crisis. Cannon seems here to be echoing 
Descartes’ remark that it is better that nature betray us at times, 
as in the thirst of the hydropsical, than that her generally bene- 
ficent operations should not be dependable. (4) We may pro- 
ject the teleology of the animal organism upon a higher level of 
organized existence, which is in some sense its end, namely the 
social organism. This calls for further comment. 

Cannon had earlier noted the striking parallel between the 
complex reactions of the animal organism in fear, rage, and pain 
and the mobilizing of a nation’s manpower and resources in war- 
time. Later study convinced him that there are no less than 
twenty profound resemblances between the animal organism and a 
complex society, although he admitted two marked differences, 
namely the fact of death and the relatively fixed number of cells 
in the former. Both are marked by homeostasis, advancing 
specialization and division of labor, systems of production, trans- 
portation and distribution, surpluses and reserves, defensive re- 
actions, hierarchical control that unites local autonomy with 4 
strategy of the whole and an increasingly stable internal milieu 


6 Wisdom of the Body, p. 300. 
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which serves to facilitate freedom of action. Finally, by means 

of this fruitful analogy, Cannon believed it possible to diagnose 
specific pathological conditions in existing societies and from 
the more ancient and time-tested ‘“‘wisdom of the body’’ to pre- 
seribe appropriate therapies for the body politic. 

It cannot be denied that Cannon, like many previous exponents 
of the ‘‘social organism,’’ presses his analogy uncritically at 
times. He fails to emphasize sufficiently the important emer- 
gent differences in society such as rational choice, collective de- 
cisions, and minority rights. The animal organism, as he de- 
seribes it, resembles much more an industrial than a political 
democracy, a kind of welfare state, indeed, although the individ- 
ual cell has more ‘‘freedom’’ and ‘‘voice’’ than we often suppose. 
Cannon’s chief error, it seems to the writer, however, lay in 
omitting the intervening level between physiological and societal 
teleology. A current theory in good standing at the confluence 
of psycho-analysis and experimentalism postulates a psychological 
homeostasis, pointing to the natural even if often unwise pur- 
posiveness with which we attempt to resolve our conflicts and, by 
defensive and compensatory tactics, restore a satisfying equilib- 
rium. Thus protective forgetting shields us from too painful 
memories, sudden laughter gives release from over-anxious ten- 
sion, and threats to personal status may: be met either by reducing 

_ the area of conflict or by advancing to a higher equilibrium. 
The moral life is now seen to be fundamental to healthy growth 
and adjustment. For moral choice may be rationally interpreted 
as concerned either with the conciliation of conflicting ends 
within and between persons or with the wise selection of means 
adapted to achieving specific worthy goals without harmful after- 
effects or intrusion of incompatible goals. In the community 
as in the family and the individual, healthy growth consists in 
the maximum promotion of freedom in the exercise of differenti- 
ated capacity consistent with the harmony of the whole. Despite 
the relativity of moral codes, ethical advance from culture to 
culture may be seen to imply increased sensitivity to a wider area 
of satisfactional asymmetry (moral sympathy and justice), freer 
interchange of valuing attitudes between the constituent agents 
(moral understanding), greater spontaneity of individual partici- 
pation in social enterprises (moral freedom), and more active 
toncern for the welfare of more inclusive societies (moral benefi- 
enee). In some such theoretical framework can human morals 


be fruitfully understood as a logical outgrowth of natural tele- 
logy. 
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It is now in order to attempt a more general hypothesis. The 
term ‘‘teleological’’ refers, let us say, to a type of order in the 
behavior and experience of living organisms, if not in the in- 
animate world, by which certain events, objects, or acts may be 
related as ‘‘means’’ and ‘‘ends.’’ These are correlative terms 
and derive their meaning from their mutual implications. An 
‘‘end’’ is that character of a structure or organized whole by 
virtue of which it functions or is capable of functioning in a 
manner described by the consistent testimony of competent ob- 
servers (in rare cases of one observer) as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘desirable,”’ 
‘‘healthy,’’ or ‘‘efficient.’’ This formulation of the end permits 
us to say that the oak tree, for example, achieves real value even 
if it is not conscious of its own vitality and yet apart from its 
instrumental value to human ends. The term ‘‘means’’ refers 
to any part or partial arrangement of such a whole that functions 
or is capable of functioning so as to actualize or sustain such an 
end. 

The general relationship of means to end is that of being ‘‘fit 
for’’ or ‘‘of service to.’’ The term ‘‘fits’’ or is ‘‘fitted to’’ means 
at least three things: (a) is structurally interconnected or forms 
part of a continuous structure; (b) is causally interconnected or 
produces effects in other parts of the structure; and (c) is valua- 
tionally contributive to or adds value to the structure or the qual- 
ity of its functioning. In general, the end represents a higher 
level of organization than the means and is causally dominant 
over the means. Conversely we may say that the means is cau- 
sally contributive to the end. For what the organism is doing 
as a whole is more important in determining what any given cell 
or group of cells is doing than vice versa. So also the total re- 
action of a nation in passing from peace to war is causally domi- 
nant over the plans and activities of the citizens, however essential 
be the contributive causality of the latter. 

We may further distinguish intrinsic teleology in which means 
and ends form one interconnected system like the living organ- 
ism; and extrinsic teleology in which two or more structures form 
a complementary relationship or functional whole, e.g., a man 
operating a machine, or life and the environment as L. K. Hen- 
derson pictures them, such that together effects and values are 
produced which each component structure could not produce by 
itself. Any functional whole formed by such a union may come 
to possess the autonomy of an intrinsic teleological pattern, a8 
where, for example, human individuals form a family and this 
becomes a. permanent ‘‘going concern.’’ If Whitehead is cor- 
rect, all teleological systems involve both intrinsic and extrinsic 
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principles, since even the simplest organized pattern prehends 
into itself streams of influence both by the historic route and from 
the ever ingredient cosmic environment. Whether this be true 
or not, teleological systems appear to display two diverse, though 
potentially complementary, tendencies, namely: (1) to conserve 
their operative values; and (2) to advance by internal enrichment 
(differentiation) and consequently increased sensitiveness to- 
wards a more complex level of order and efficiency. Living sys- 
tems unite these two tendencies, though in varying degrees. Thus 
we may distinguish the ‘‘constant states’’ of homeostasis, and the 
“progressive equilibrium’’ of growth to maturity. 

It is now in order to distinguish certain kinds of teleological 
properties, namely: (1) ‘‘primary’’ or those characterized, like 
most human purposes, by an inner sense of goal-striving and of 
fitness between means and ends, as well as the externally observ- 
able signs of directedness, context-fitting, and good structuring; 
(b) ‘‘secondary’’ or those possessed by organs like the eye and 
ear and comprising fitness, contributiveness, and organized 
achievement of value but without awareness of the end served; 
and (c) ‘‘tertiary’’ or those supporting properties which make 
the primary and secondary possible, such as the stimulating char- 
acter of light, the maintenance values of food, groundwork prop- 
erties such as the stable earth, and possibly also the life-enhancing 
properties such as the colors and esthetic forms of nature: Of 
these last, so skeptical a writer as Hume remarked: ‘‘nature is so 
liberal to mankind that, were all her presents equally divided 
among species, and improved by art and industry, every individual 
would enjoy all the necessities, and even most of the comforts of 
life.’’* In addition, we may distinguish ‘‘non-teleological’’ or 
“neutral’’ properties, that is, those present within the environ- 
ment which neither aid nor hinder such as the inert constituents 
of air and food, and ‘‘dysteleological’’ properties or those un- 
favorable to the achievement of ends, such as unresolved conflicts 
between rival ends, degenerative conditions, withdrawals or ex- 
ceases of supporting properties, destructive events in nature, and 
the absence of primary teleological activity, i. e, aimlessness, in- 
ertia, incodperation. John Stuart Mill was of the opinion with 
regard to these last, the humanly controllable ones, that ‘‘the 
present wretched education and wretched social arrangements are 
the only real hindrance to its [reasonable happiness] being at- 
tainable by almost all.’’ * 


An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Sect. II, Part ii. 
8 Utilitarianism, Ch. 2. 
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Let us now attempt a final word about the puzzling relation. 
ships of teleological and mechanistic explanation. It may be 
suggested that a mechanistic explanation is generally (in the sci- 
ences of life at least) a more analytical, abstractive account of a 
process which is more contextually and ‘‘holistically’’ described as 
teleological. To illustrate, the wink reflex is a natural mechanism 
which serves to protect the delicate cornea and hence to safeguard 
the values of vision in the life of the organism. The mechanistic 
explanation consists of an anatomical and electro-chemical de- 
scription of the constituent cells of the reflex and a more or less 
exact tracing of the detailed causal sequences from light-waves to 
eye-muscle response. The teleological explanation, on the other 
hand, starts with the dynamic pattern of the reflex as a whole and 
shows how it solves the problem posed by the environment. It 
supplements mechanistie explanation at three points: (1) it gives 
a reason why the mechanism is there in that context; (2) it as 


signs a value to the functional whole of which it is a part; and 


(3) it predictably relates the earlier stages of a natural process 
to the end-result which will creatively sum up and transmit their 
achievement to the subsequent history of the creature and of the 
species. The old-style mechanist denied the fruitfulness of teleo- 
logical explanation, declaring it a scientific blind-alley.’ But if 
Cannon is right, the scientist overcomes sterility by reversing the 
predictive relation between part and whole.2® He says in effect: 
here is an end-result of value to the organism; what are the steps 
by which it has been accomplished? In comparable situations, 
nature has used a compensatory mechanism; let us look for one 
here, but with a flexible approach, for nature often varies the 
means. His formula then seems to be as follows: in living struc- 
ture, S, in environment E, y (a valuable state of S) occurs; what 
is z (a complex causal sequence) such that if x (and other com- 
plementary conditions) occurs, y will occur, and if æ, or its equiva- 
lent, does not occur, y will not be brought about? Further, we 
may say that z, when found, occurs for the sake of y, meaning: 
that y is more important causally and valuationally to the organ- 
ism (more a matter of life and death), that x or its equivalent 
leads to y, and that 2’s continuance in the species is due to the 
value of y, assessed and operative through natural selection, and 
hence causally dominant. 

It has been said by Mr. C. D. Broad that a teleological sys 
tem is an arrangement of parts such as might have been expected 


® Bertrand Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy, p. 67. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 299-300; see Chapter 3, on the mechanism of thirst. 
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if it had been constructed by an intelligent being for some pur- 
pose. But why an intelligent being? Is it not because intelli- 
gence itself functions teleologically? In a chaotie or blindly 
problematic situation, an intelligent mind envelops and flexibly 
fits itself to the situation, experimentally selects such elements 
from the past or present environment as promise to fit the re- 
quirements of the problem and makes them converge upon a total 
effect which is somehow coherently satisfying. But here are our 
three properties again! If further inquiry should confirm the 
presence of a common teleological pattern on various levels of na- 
ture and life and one deducible from the nature of intelligence, _ 
then we might be led to conclude that even far below man means ; 
exist for the sake of ends. This is what right-wing naturalism 
holds in common with certain philosophies that are non-natural- 

istic. 


D. Maurice ALLAN ⸗ 
EHAMPDEN-BYDNEY COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


John Dewey, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Columbia 
University, died June 1, 1952, at the age of 92. 
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